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ILL the last decades of last century and 
beginning of this century no musician in 
our country felt anynecessity to probe in- 

to the history of music or think of carrying on 
any research on the subject. The reason for 
this attitude is that traditional practice of the 
art was very well preserved by the Gurukula 
Sampradaya both in the North and in the 
South, and it satisfied the connoisseurs in 
every respect. The text book written during 
the period contained some stray verses from 
well-known texts and that was learnt by those 
who were known as well-informed in the 
Sastra: 


Prevalence of Sangita Sastra 


In the South, the Sangita Sastra that 
musicians learnt in general, consisted of the 
names of the six swaras in use, their identifica- 
tion in ragas, the seventytwo melakartha system, 
the groups to which ragas belonged, the arohana 
and avarohana of ragas, and the special san- 
charas ot curves in particular ragas. It was 
tacitly believed that this sastra was the most 
ancient theory of music, and that the sastra 
and sampradaya had been preserved in all 
their purity from time immemorial in South 
India. It was also generally believed in the 
South that the Hindustani system of music 
prevalent in North India was a mixed style 
influenced by the Muslim Courts of North 
India. In North India, the view was equally 
Strong that the prevailing style represented the 
age-long one, and if at all the Muslim courts 
had influenced the style, it was very negligible. 
The ten or twelve thats, the identification of 
Shuddha, Komal and Tivra Swaras in ragas, the 
Pakads peculiar to each raga as well as the 
Vadi and Samvadi of ragas completed the 
musical theory learnt in general. 


Research in Music 


Mr. S.M. Tagore was the first English edu- 
cated Indian to think of making research in 


music. This was towards the end of last 
century. He has written a history of Indian 
music tracing the recent history of the 
several kinds of musical compositions in 
Northern India and giving the biography of 
the well-known musicians. But he did not 
probe further than the time of Baiju, Tansen 
and Haridas. Nor did he enquire into the 
history of the nomenclature of Swaras in 
North India till they got their present names. 


The scales or thats were for the 
first time sought to be —_ derived 
from the concept of ‘Murchhana’ mentioned 
in older text books, which was _ inter- 
preted in a way that would suit that purpose. 
The harmonium and the piano that came to 
India from the West with their notes of temper- 
ed scale favoured this interpretation. The next 
attempt made was by the Poona Gayan Samaj 
under Balwant Talang Sahasrabuddhe and the 
Madras branch of the Gayan Samaj. This 
research was carried on by Sanskrit scholars, 
and the older text books like Sangeeta Ratna- 
kara and Panini Siksha are mentioned by the 
scholars. But aregular study of these texts 
was not undertaken by them. The Poona 
Gayan Samaj, however, systematized the pre- 
valent theory and issued text books for use of 
musicians. The next step taken by way of 
research was by Mr. Bhatkhande and his 
friends. They made a systematic study of all 
texts found in manuscripts, with a view to 
finding the historical evolution of ragas. But 
they confined their study to the text written 
after 1400 A.D. as the older texts like Sangeeta 
Ratnakara, Brihaddesi and Natya Sastra con- 
tained some concepts that could not be clearly 
understood, and the latter-day forms of ragas 
could not be evolved from those found in 
those texts. And inthe study of the latter- 
day texts, they stopped short with merely 
collecting the extracts from the works. Their 
attempt at corelating these extracts was not 
very successful. The main reason for this 
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was that they failed to recognise the fact that 
most of these latter-day texts were written 
after the Northern and Southern schools of 
music had been formed as water-tight compart- 
ments. The problem as to when, how and 
why these two schools were formed in our 
country while a single school is implied in 
the classical text of Sangeeta Ratnakara writ- 
ten in 1200 A.D. was not solved by them. The 
extracts from northern and southern schools 
are promiscuously quoted by Mr. Bhatkhande 
in his text books as if they referred to the 
same raga form. But they succeeded in giv- 
ing a set form to the ragas prevalent in 
Northern India by laying greater emphasis on 
the thats and crystalising the swaras compos- 
ing the ragas. They were fascinated by the 
seventytwo Mela karta of the South. This led 
them to attach more importance tothe thats than 
their predecessors. The result has been to 
secure a set uniformity though at the cost of 
the life-giving elements that defy systematic 
classification, and which are being graduall 

clipped off by this school. 


In Madras the Music Academy, started by 
Mr. C. R. Srinivasa Iyengar and his friends, 
has begun analysing the sharps and flats and 
their sancharas in ragas taking for their 
guidance the compositions and text books 
that follow the Sampradaya existing at the 
present time. But they did not probe into 
the ancient text-books like Natya Sastra, 
per into the last classic of Sangeeta Ratna- 
ara. 


Present State of Classical Music 


The cinema, the gramophone and radio 
have helped in popularising music. All the 
same, it is a sad feature that our music of 
the classical type is becoming less and less 
attractive, while the film music claims the 
attention of the general public and of the 
connoisseurs also, in preference to the 
classical music, though the professed connois- 
seurs are also to admit the fact. : 


It is clear that there is a hidden defect 
in the classical music of today, both in the 
North and in the South and a hidden merit 
in the film music. This naturally induces us 
to examine the Sangeeta Sastra which our 
classical musicians profess to follow. Is the 
formation of the shorts and flats in particular 
ragas and their order, the only sastra we have 


received as inheritance from our Maha Rishis, - 


or do the ancient texts contain secrets of 
enjoyable music which the latter-day texts 
have ignored? 


Need for Research 


To answer this question we have to make 
a patient and systematic study of all the texts 
written before 1300 A.D. as the texts written 
after that date have omitted some of the more 
important concepts in ancient texts, or simply 
mentioned them without understanding or 
applying them to the formation of Ragas. 
How this gap in our text books occurred has 
to be solved by reference to the accident of 
political history of Northern and Southern India. 
There has been a dark age both in North and 
South India, between 1000 A.D. and 1200 A.D. 
in the North and 1300 to 1400 A.D. in the 
South. 


The names of the concepts found in ancient 
texts relating to the formation of ragas, viz. 
Sruti, Swara, Grama, Murchana, Jati, Vadi, and 
Samvadi, Varna and Alankara are well known. 
But their exact significance and their function in 


‘raga formation have to be.gathered only after 


deep research. 


Every one of these concepts presents a very 
difficult problem to the student of the research. 
First we shall take the concept of Sruti. A 
Sruti is prescribed in the text as a ‘variety of 
sound’, ‘“‘Nada Bheda” that twentytwo Srutis 
are produced in the region of the heart, twenty- 
two in the region of the throat and twentytwo 
in the region of the head, thus giving rise 
to the three Sthayis or octaves. A question 
naturally arises at this context. Why should 
the number of pitches in an octave be fixed 
as twentytwo when innumerable varying 
pitches can be produced within an octave? 
There is a clue to the solution of this prob- 
lem in Sangeeta Ratnakara, Chapter 1, 
Prakarana 3, Shloka 12, where the presence 
of the twentytwo pitches in an octave is 
demonstrated in a pair of Veenas, each with 
twentytwo strings. The strings have to be 
tuned in this way :— The first string is 
tuned to a conveniently low pitch. The next 
string is tuned to the next higher pitch. The 
word “next” is then explained. . It must’ be 
next in the sense that between the two, a third 
pitch cannot be heard— 


CUA TTT Ye: HET TT TI: — | 
Syan — nirantarata _srutyoh madhye 
dhwanyantaraasruteh 


The phrase used is ‘Dhwanyantaraasruteh’. This 
provision is rather difficult to understand. To 
make sense out of this provision, we must 
take note of the phenomenon of ‘beats’ when 
two strings of slightly differing pitches are 
sounded one after the other. The two pitches 
coalesce and form beats. But if the interval 
is more than a particular minimum, we do 
not get these beats and both the pitches can 
be heard independently. It is this minimum 
interval for independent hearing that is meant 
by the word ‘Next’. Without importing this 
idea of ‘independent existence’ of successive 
pitches, the clause in Sangeet Ratnakara 
becomes unintelligible. We get these same 
twentytwo pitches in an octave also when 
we drive the series of consonant to a note 
as we shall see later. 


Sruti and Swara 


The word ‘Sruti’ means not only one of 
these twentytwo pitches in an octave but 
also the interval between any two of these 
successive pitches. 


Next comes the concept of swara. It is 
stated that there are seven swaras or notes 
and that they are formed of 4,3,2,4,4,3,2 
Srutis respectively. Here again we have a 
problem to solve. When it is said the 
swara Sais formed of four srutis does it 
mean that when you produce the note, the 
first four srutis in the octave are produced 
one after another to make the swara or does 
it mean that there can be four shadajas? To 
solve this problem, we have fortunately a text 
in the chapter on Flute (Chapter xxx) in the 
Natya Sastra. It is said that you can pro- 
duce in the orifice of the flute, swaras of four 
Srutis, three srutis, two srutis respectively, by 
keeping the orifice fully open, by opening and 
closing the whole in quick succession, and 
by half-closing the whole. This text helps us 
to conclude that a swara is not a simple pitch 
but is composed of two, three or four swartis. 
Another question crops up here. If there are 
more than one sruti in a note, how we are able 
to associate each note with a particular pitch? 
We have now to draw a distinction between 
a Swara a composite entity and swarasthana 
the dominant sruti in the swara. 


Samvadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi 
When we are in the concept of swaras, we 


must deal with a very important provision in 
our text which can. be called the key-stone 
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of the arch of music. This is the relationship 
of swaras called ‘Samvadi’ or ‘consonant’. A 
consonant note is said to enrich the enjoy- 
ability of the note to which it is consonant. 
A phrase in which the initial or final note 
has its consonant in itself is more enjoyable, 
or in other words, more melodious than a 
phrase without it. This is easily verified by sing- 
ing phrase like SaRi, SaRiGa, Sa RiGaMa 
etc. and finding which gives greater sense of 
Satisfaction. Sa and Ma are found to be 
consonant as well as Sa and Pa. The distance 
between Sa and Ma is nine srutis and that bet- 
ween Sa and Pa is thirteen srutis. This interval 
of nine or thirteen srutis between any two notes 
makes them Samvadis of each other. This inter- 
val is therefore very important for all systems 
of music. Without consonance there is no 
perfect melody and no music. Now the 
degree of consonance between notes of other 
intervals can also be easily measured by 
finding the consonant of the consonant, the 
consonant of that consonant and so on and 
finding out in what degree of secondary 
consonance the interval in question falls. 
If we proceed in this way we find that among 
these secondary consonants, the nearer the 
consonant the greater is the melodiousness 
lent by it to the initial note. If we proceed 
in this manner we get nine pairs of secondary 
consonants and no more. The first eight are. 
called Anuvadi and the ninth is called a Vivadi. 
Anuvadis are tolerated while Vivadis are not. 
The degree of relationship lessens at every 
step till at last the distance changes the 
relationship from a friend to a stranger and 
then to anenemy. The intervals of these 
anuvadis and vivadis are also easily determined. 
The discovery of the twentytwo Srutis and of the 
Samvadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi intervals are the 
greatest contribution of our sages to the Art 
and the Science of music. ; 


Now these facts regarding srutis, swaras, 
and their intervals require to be verified with 
the help of modern scientific instruments like 
the Oscillograph. 

Grama 


The next concept is grama. Queer notions 
are held in certain quarters on ygrama. 
grama is an ‘organic group of notes.’ The 
word ‘organic’ is very important. The notes 
of a grama are produced from a common 
basic note or Adhara Swara, and we cannot 
use more than two notes as the basic. They 
are Sa and Ma. A third note, it is said, 
can also be used as_ basic, viz. Ga. But this 
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cannot be managed by the human _ intellect 
and perception. This is the purport of our 
text. We are now using only Sa as the basic 
for our notes. At one time, say about a 
thousand years ago, Ma was also being used 
as a basic along with Sa and students were 
accustomed to the forms of the Shadaja Grama 
Swaras and Madhyama Grama Swaras. The 
latter went out of use gradually, but not 
without leaving an indication of its feature. 
We have even now ragas containing Madhya- 
ma Grama Swaras which are more enjoyable 
with Madhyama as the drone. 


Murchhana 


After grama, we have the concept of 
murchhana. This concept has suffered more 
at the hands of our research scholars than 
any other. The idea behind a Murchhana 
is very simple. It is this. ‘Any musical 
phrase is coloured by the emotional appeal 
of its initial or final note’. It is this emotional 
appeal that is called Raga Bhava or Raga 
Chhaya which is the same thing as the Rasa 
Bhava of a phrase. The peculiar constitution. 
of a raga is that it consists of innumerable 
phrases all having the same emotional appeal. 
A single phrase with a particular emotional 
appeal can be coined by beginning the phrase 
In a note pertaining to that emotion. Each 
of the seven notes are, by the way, associated 
each with a particular emotional appeal. Sa 
and Re pertain to Vira, Roudra and Adbhuta, 
Ga and Nito Karuna, Ma and Pa to Sringara 
and Hasya, and Dha to Bhayanaka and Bi- 
bhatsa. This can be easily verified by staying 
in those notes, or beginning phrases in 
those notes. Wecan thus produce a single 
phrase with a particular emotional appeal by 
beginning or ending a phrase in the note 
having that appeal, and having its Samvadi 
also in that phrase. But how to produce 
numerous phrases of the same appeal, each 
different in constitution from the other? The 
device adopted for this purpose is the 
‘Murchhana’, Each Murchhana is a cycle of 
notes consisting of an ascent descent through 
s€ven notes, 


Popular Fallacy 


Now we can begin a Murchhana in any 
one of the seven notes and we have thus 
seven Murchhanas for a grama or organic 
group of Swaras. Each Murchhana has a diffe- 
rent emotional appeal from the other, and the 


appeal is that of the initial note. We can 
thus think of seven Murchhanas in each of the 
melas or thats. This is the simple and natural 
interpretation of the concept of Murchhana. 
But unfortunately a new interpretation was 
sought to be put upon the concept after the 
advent of the Harmonium based on the tem- 
pered scale of the piano of the west. The 
notes of the tempered scale were assumed to 
be correct notes. The fact that these notes 
have an average interval which is slighly more 
or less than that of the correct note was for- 
gotten and the facility with which the basic 
note can be changed from one stop to another 
in the Harmonium was employed for interpret- 
ing Murchhana as the mode of creating thats 
or melas by beginning the ascent through any 
one of the seven notes and then imagining the 
Starting note as Sa. The other notes will 
now become sharper or flatter than in the 
original scale and this will give a new that. 
In the first place this method of creating new 
thats will be found unworkable if we start from 
the Shadaja Grama and Madhya Grama scales 
which are the scales mentioned in our texts for 
the fourteen Murchhanas. Secondly, the basic 
of any series of notes is determined by their 
very constitution and cannot be changed. The 
basic is like the mother of seven children and 
you cannot create a new mother for children. 
The addition of sharps and flats to the naturals 
has a history of its own and has nothing to 
do with Murchhanas. 


The maintenance of the unity of emotion in 
the phrases composing a raga is easily effected 
by confining the Sancharas to particular Mur- 
chhanas. This unique discovery of our sages 
is given the go-by by those who have thought 
of this new interpretation. It is therefore 
necessary that this popular fallacy based on 
the misinterpretation of the concept of Mur- 
chana is exposed. 


Murchhana and Jati 


The Murchhana ensures the unity of Rasa 
in all the Sancharas within its cycle. All 
these Sancharas form the Jati or parent raga. 
Each Jati has thus a fixed Murchhana. It has 
also a note to which all the Sancharas come 
and rest peacefully and with satisfaction, 
which is called a nyasa swara. 


But among the Sancharas within the 
Murchhana each Sanchara must be coloured 
by the rasa of the starting swara, if we apply 
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the rule of initial siwara colouring a phrase. 
If we write the notes of ascent and descent in 
a Murchhana in the form of a circle, we shall 
find that out of the fourteen notes in the ascent 
and descent, the upper and lower end notes 
occur only once, thus giving twelve starting 
points for the Sanchara within the Murchhana. 
Each of the twelve Sancharas will be coloured 
each by the rasa of its starting note. Thus 
every Sanchara will have two rasas, the one 
being the rasa of the Murchhana and the 
other the rasa of the Sanchara. Now this 
double rasa in any Sanchara is found to 
answer the double rasa in every dramatic 
situation or story. Forin a drama _ relating 
to a love story the main rasa is Sringara. But 
we may have in the course of the drama a 
pathetic incident when for instance the nayika 
is pining on account of the separation of the 
nayaka. The rasa of the Murchhana corres- 
ponds to the main rasa which is Sringara in 
the story, and the rasa of Sancharato the rasa 
of the incident, which is Karuna. Thus a Jati 
borne of a Murchhana ensures the main rasa 
and the raga which is borne out of the Sanchara 
in the Murchhana ensures the rasa of the 


incident. We can now’ understand how 
several ragas are born from a single Jati. A 
raga has thus two rasas main and subsi- 
diary corresponding to its Murchhana and 
Sanchara. 


It is the initial note of the Sanchara 
which is the Amsa or Vadi or dominant note 
of the raga having that Sanchara and _ its 
Samvadi, ensures full melodiousness or enjoy- 
ability. The Sanchara in a Murchhana is called 
a ‘Karma’. 


Varna and Alankara 


The next concepts after Vadi and Samvadi 
of a raga are Varnaand Alankara. The Varna 
Lakshana of a raga determines where the raga 
chhaya of the raga is best manifest, whether 
in the Arohi, Avarohi, or Sanchari. This 
Lakshana is found stated for all the impor- 
tant ragas in Sangeet Ratnakar, but has been 
omitted in all later works. This is a very 
important Lakshana which, if properly under- 
stood and applied, will result in less of me- 
chanical music and greater richness of raga 
bhava. The Alankara Lakshana is concerned 
with the Sthayi Swara Alankara, which is 
of seven varieties. This is in fact the life-giving 
element in the raga which is observed in 
practice by all musicians of good sampradaya 
though as a part of theory it has been left 
out by all text writers after 1200 A.D. or men- 
tioned without understanding or applying the 
concepts to ragas. This Lakshana is found 
stated for all important raga in Sangeeta 
Ratnakara. This relates to the pronunciation 
of each swara of a raga with a peculiar distri- 
bution of ebb and flow pertaining to that 
raga. These seven varieties are called respec- 
tively Prasannadi, Prasannanta, Prasannamadhya, 
Prasanna Adyanta, Krama Virechita, Prastara 
and Prasada. The names are given with reference 
to the position of the ebb or mild effort in the 
pronunciation as opposed to the‘flow’ or ener- 
getic part of the pronunciation. The mild 
effort is called Prasada and hence the names 
Prasannadi etc. 


These are some of the features of our 
music in which research is absolutely necessary 
if our music which is gradually losing its attrac- 
tion is to come to its own. 


